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This weekly column now appears regularly 
in eight newspapers and is sent as editorial 
background to seven others. Written with a 
federalist slant toward general news and 
events by George Holt, field director of UWF 
of New England, “‘Tomorrow One World” is 
available to you for insertion in your local 
newspaper. Excerpts from a sample column 
follow: 


A POSITIVE PROGRAM 


The world has been electrified by the 
new positive program in Washington. Na- 
tions, both friendly and unfriendly, have 
been shocked into awareness of a new voice, 
a confident, clear voice, speaking from 
Washington... 

Our friends, as well as our enemies, have 
reacted. Some of them, like the Indians, have 
become plain jittery. All have shown ner- 
vousness. 


That nervousness is based to a consideyp- 
able extent, I believe, on the fear that the 
United States is moving over to the offensive, 
is becoming outspoken and positive, without 
indicating that we have a vital, dynamic goal 
in mind. 

Are we going on the offensive just to be 
offensive? A few nations wonder. Are we 
doing so because our patience has run out? 
Some fear so. Are we doing so because the 
military mind has become dominant in our 
capital? Nehru says so. 

Of course we should be positive. But 
positive for what? That is what our friends 
want to know. And unless we give a better 
answer than simply because we want to gain 
the initiative, we will increase the nervous- 
ness, not the loyalty, of our friends. 

Russia’s greatest fear is that the non- 
Soviet world will effectively unite. Russia 
wants unity only within the sphere controlled 


by the Kremlin. The rest of the world must 
at all costs be kept divided. 

And unless the United States is commit- 
ted to a united west, the initiative gained so 
boldly these recent weeks will surely revert 
to the Kremlin. 

But how do we unite the West? Not by 
flexing our muscles and stopping there. That 
confuses our exposed, bankrupt, war-torn 
friends. We will not frighten the Kremlin by 
frightening our allies. 

I am hopeful that our administration has 
a goal. I am hopeful largely because Dulles 
and Lodge have stated that they want to 
strengthen the United Nations and unite 
within it all nations and peoples who are 
willing to order their lives peaceably, demo- 
cratically and legally. 

If that is our goal, let us say so now. 
For if this nation should say, “Our goal is 
world order based on law. We want the 
world united to enforce peace. We want to 
be a partner in that undertaking. We want 
the United Nations to protect us all. We are 
now going over to the offensive in world 
affairs because only with a positive program 
can we gain that goal...” If our government 
said that, then I am convinced our allies and 
our neutral friends would rally to our assist- 
ance and would loyally follow us on the posi- 
tive program the new administration seems 
to be launching. 


“Tomorrow One World’ averages 500-600 words in length and is mailed from 
Worcester, Mass., on Mondays—in time for insertion in most daily newspapers on 
Wednesday or Thursday or in time for weekly newspapers going to press the 
middle of each week. It can either be used as a signed column or as an editorial. 
More information and sample columns on request. Write Mr. Holt, UWF of New 
England, 100 Barber Ave., Worcester, TODAY—and start to work on getting your 
local newspaper and your community internationally-minded. 
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Soviet Nationalism 


by the Rev. Donald Harrington 


One of the most tragic developments in the world 
situation has been the embracing by the Soviet Union of 
the outmoded doctrine of absolute national independence 
and sovereignty. The Soviets have set themselves against 
all of the progressive and technologically inevitable trends 
of this twentieth century in which we live. Their position 
has become identical with that of the “super patriots,” 
the swaggering, nationalist-minded would-be Hitlers, the 
stiff-jointed, rigid-minded people who refuse to under- 
stand that we live in a world which Almighty God and 
our own technology have made one. 

The new Soviet position was made clear by Stalin 
himself, as described in a dispatch of Oct. 15 to The 
New York Times, as follows: “Premier Stalin in his closing 
address to the nineteenth Congress of the All-Union Com- 
munist Party . . . called upon ‘Communist and democratic 
parties’ throughout the world to pick up ‘the banner of 
national independence and national sovereignty,” which 
he said the bourgeoise had thrown overboard. Thus, he 
declared, these parties could become patriots and leading 
forces of their nations.” 

On Dec. 2 the Communists of Holland acted on the 
new directive when the lower House of the Dutch Parlia- 
ment approved, 86 to 7, constitutional amendments mak- 
ing the Netherlands one of the first countries to enact 
specific provision for yielding authority to supra-national 
organizations. Opposition came only from the Communists, 
who denounced the amendments as an abdication of sov- 
ereignty. 

One wonders whether the extreme nationalists, who 
have been so quick to denounce the United Nations, and 
efforts to create limited world law and order by strength- 
ening it, as a “Communist plot,” will now wonder why 
Stalin is denouncing so fiercely what they labelled “Com- 
munist.” One wonders if they will have the decency to 
admit to a little discomfort as they discover themselves 
fellow-travelling with the top leaders of the Communist 
conspiracy throughout the world. 


The fact is, of course, that the Communists have a 
different idea from the rest of us as to how the world ought 
to be organized. They would like to see a World Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, run by the Politburo in Mos- 
cow as the Cominform was run. They will be more likely 
to win that kind of world if they can keep the rest of the 
nations disunited and in complete chaos, and that is what 
they are now trying to do. Paradoxically, the extreme 
nationalists of every country are inadvertently giving them 
tremendous aid in this effort. . 

The great fact of our time remains, however, that 
without world law and order, without internationally en- 
forced disarmament, there is no future for the human race. 
If we declare our readiness to pool some of our sover- 
eignty simultaneously with all other nations in giving the 
United Nations power to prevent any nation from going to 
war, I believe eventually the Soviets will come along, for 
they will see that there is no hope of their dream of con- 
quest being realized, and every reason for fearing that 
World War III will destroy them as well as us. 


The Rev. Harrington, pastor of the Community Church 
in New York, is a member of UWF’s Exec. Council. 
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National Executive 


Council Endorses 


Spirit of Eisenhower's Peace Address® 


CONGRATULATORY MESSAGE SENT TO PRESIDENT ASSURING HIM OF UWF SUPPORT 


UWF’s National Executive Council, 
meeting at St. Petersburg, Fla., Apr. 18- 
19, sent a message of congratulations to 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower on his 
first formal address to the American peo- 
ple on Apr. 16 before the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper editors in Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

Signed by Norman Cousins, UWF 
president, and Pierce Butler, Jr., chair- 
man of the council, the telegram read: 

“Your great address of last Thurs- 
day has made visible the community of 
mankind. It is a truly American com- 
pound. Your demand for a worldwide 
community of law commands response in 
the hearts and minds of peoples every- 
where. 

“The officers and Executive Council 
of United World Federalists, Inc. assure 
you of this organization’s vigorous sup- 
port recognizing your inspired leader- 
ship.” 

The President's speech has gained 
a large response, most of it favorable, 
throughout the world. It was given 
prominent space in Moscow’s newspapers, 
a fact veteran reporters considered un- 
usual. 

For federalists, President Eisen- 
hower’s espousal of disarmament and a 
worldwide Point Four program made 
possible by the subsequent savings on 
arms were the high points in the “peace 
offensive” document. 

Following are a number of the im- 
portant passages: 

“No nation’s security and well-being 
can be lastingly achieved in isolation, 
but only in effective cooperation with 
fellow-nations. 

“A nation’s hope of lasting peace 
cannot be firmly based upon any race in 
armaments, but rather upon just rela- 
tions and honest understanding with all 
other nations. 

“We care only for sincerity of peace- 
ful purpose—attested by deeds. The op- 
portunities for such deeds are many. The 
performance of a great number of them 
waits upon no complex protocol but only 
upon the simple will to do them. 

“As progress in all these areas [NATO, 
EDC, United Korea, Indo-China, Malaya, 
Austrian Treaty, closer European unity] 
strengthens world trust, we could pro- 
ceed concurrently with the next great 
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work—the reduction of the burden of 
armaments now weighing upon the 
world. To this end we would welcome 
and enter into the most solemn agree- 
ments. These could properly include: 

“1. The limitation, by absolute 
numbers or by an agreed international 
ratio, of the sizes of the military and 
security forces of all nations. 

“2. A commitment by all nations to 
set an agreed limit upon that propor- 
tion of total production of certain stra- 
tegic materials to be devoted to mili- 
tary purposes. 

“3. International control] of atomic 
energy to promote its use for peaceful 
purposes only, and to insure the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons. 

“4. A limitation or prohibition of 
other categories of weapons of great 
destructiveness, 


Dag Hammarskjold 
“5. The enforcement of all these 
agreed limitations and prohibitions by 
adequate safeguards, including a practi- 
cal system of inspection under the United 
Nations. 

“The details of such disarmament 
programs are manifestly critical and com- 
plex. Neither the United States nor any 
other nation can properly claim to 
possess a perfect, immutable formula. 
But the formula matters less than the 
faith—-the good faith without which no 
formula can work justly and effectively. 

“The fruit of success in all these 
tasks would present the world with the 
greatest task—and the greatest oppor- 
tunity—of all. It is this: The dedication 


of the energies, the resources and the 
imaginations of all peaceful nations to 
a new kind of war. This would be a de- 
clared, total war, not upon any human 
enemy, but upon the brute forces of 
poverty and need. 

“This government is ready to ask 
its people to join with all nations in de- 
voting a substantial percentage of any 
savings achieved by real disarmament 
to a fund for world aid and reconstruc- 
tion. The purposes of this great work 
would be: To help other peoples to de- 
velop the undeveloped areas of the 
world, to stimulate profitable and fair 
world trade, to assist all peoples to know 
the blessings of productive freedom. 

“Again we say: The hunger for 
peace is to great, the hour in history 
too late, for any government to mock 
men’s hopes with mere words and prom- 
ises and gestures. 

“They aspire to this: The ing 
from the backs and from the hearts o 
men, of their burden of arms and of 
fears, so that they may find before 
them a golden age of freedom and of 
peace.” 


e UN Secretary General 


Dag Hammarskjold, the new Secre- 
tary General, takes over at the UN at a 
critical juncture in the organization’s 
history. Trygve Lie, his predecessor, per- 
haps unwittingly lent credence to this 
view with his great show of relief on 
stepping down and in the congratulations 
to his fellow Scandinavian which man- 
aged to sound more like condolences. 


After seven years and two months, 
Mr. Lie was leaving for a well-deserved 
rest. In that time he had undergone ex- 
traordinary pressures from both East and 
West. Accused at one time of being 
friendly towards the Soviet Union, the 
Soviets have held him almost solely re- 
sponsible for swinging the UN to the 
side of the South Koreans. 

Mr. Lie began his tenure of office in 
an aura of hope. As he leaves, the opti- 
mism of 1945 has given way to a grim 
realization that there are many in th 
world who would destroy the United Na- 
tions, or see it made ineffective. Mr. 
Hammarskjold will face many awesome 
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problems, the worst, perhaps, the dis- 
interestedness of the average man. 

Practically and immediately, he is 
eo. with a serious problem of morale 

n the UN Secretariat that has not taken 
to U.S. Congressional investigations and 
the “host nation” concept of treating 
employees as well as certain U.S. Sena- 
tors might have wished. 

He must also make a decision in the 
tricky UNESCO case. 

For his part, Mr. Hammarskjold has 
stepped into his new job with a neat 
sense of diplomacy. While he finds his 
way around he refuses to be dragged into 
any controversy. 

He regards the task set before him 
as one of reconciliation. In his first state- 
ment to the UN on Apr. 10 he said he 
was there to serve all nations and he 
would count on their help and their ad- 
vice. He asked that all in turn adhere to 
the rules of human conduct and to the 
UN Charter. 


The new Secretary General was 
elected by the General Assembly on Apr. 
7 by a vote of 57-3, all five Soviet bloc 
nations supporting him. His selection in 
the Security Council had come as a com- 
plete surprise a week earlier, his name 
being one of the few that had not been 
considered or mentioned publicly in the 
past several months. 


Mr. Hammarskjold has been Swe- 
den’s Minister of State since 1950 and, 
although in Sweden when he got the 
news of his election, was chairman of 
Sweden’s delegation to the UN at the 
seventh General Assembly. 


He is an expert on finance and eco- 
nomics and was his country’s representa- 
tive in the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. He has been sec- 
retary of the Bank of Sweden and Deputy 
Minister of Finance. 


In Sweden Mr. Hammarskjold has 
a reputation as one of his country’s finest 
administrators and ablest negotiators. He 
is said to be a brilliant speaker. At forty- 
nine, he looks ten years younger. A 
bachelor, his hobby is mountain climbing 
and he has a penchant for modern poetry. 


e Bricker Resolution 


The Eisenhower Administration in 
March and April unloaded most of its 
heavy ammunition as it took steady aim 
on Sen. John W. Bricker’s proposal to 
amend the Constitution to require all 
treaties to be implemented by Congress 
before becoming domestic law. 

First insight into the Administra- 
@.:: stand on the controversial bill came 
from President Eisenhower himself at his 
regular weekly press conferences on Mar. 
20 and 26. He told reporters he felt the 
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bill would deprive him of the authority 
he needs in international negotiations. 
Top Administration officials, with 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
leading off, appeared on successive days, 
Apr. 6-9, before a Senate Judiciary sub- 
committee to voice their opposition to the 
Ohio Senator's resolution as well as SJR 
43, Sen. Arthur V. Watkins’ (Rep., Utah) 
similar bill that would add a proviso that 
State Legislatures would have to pass im- 
plementing laws before Executive agree- 
ments would be binding on their citizens. 
Secretary Dulles told the subcom- 
mittee that the Bricker amendment would 


In arguing for passage of his reso- 
lution before the Senate on Mar. 13, 
Sen. Bricker took cognizance of UWF's 
oft-repeated assertion that United 
States entry into a federation of the 
world’s nations must be preceded by 
a constitutional amendment. 

“Before surrendering vital ele- 
ments of sovereignty to a federation 
of free-world powers,” the Ohio Re- 
publican said, “public approval should 
be manifested in a_ constitutional 
amendment. . . . Responsible spokes- 
men for the Atlantic Union Commit- 
tee and the United World Federalists 
concede that a regional or world gov- 
ernment by treaty would violate the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the Consti- 
tution. .. . [They] admit that their 
achievements should require a con- 
stitutional amendment. They do not 
seek their goal by using treaties as a 
subterfuge for the surrender of essen- 
tial attributes of sovereignty.” 


“gravely embarrass” the President in deal- 
ing with foreign affairs and it might pre- 
vent the U.S. from participating in inter- 
national agreements such as an atomic 
control pact. 

While agreeing with Sen. Bricker’s 
contention that there had “developed a 
tendency to consider treaty making as a 
way to effectuate [social] reforms,” he 
gave the Administration’s promise that it 
would not sign the UN treaty on human 
rights, the genocide convention nor the 
convention on political rights for women. 

Mr. Dulles said he thought there 
was sufficient cause to worry over pos- 
sible usurpation of powers by the Execu- 
tive to justify the formation of a com- 
mission to study SJR 1 and SJR 43, as 
well as other suggestions. He proposed 
that Sen. Bricker be made chairman, with 
Senators, Representatives and Judges 
making up the membership. 

Other spokesmen for the Administra- 
tion included Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Frank C. Nash, Elbert P. Tuttle, 


General Counsel for the Treasury Depart- 
ment; James Dunn, General Counsel for 
the Department of Commerce, and Harold 
E. Stassen, director of the Mutual Secur- 
ity Agency, in that order. 

Mr. Brownell reviewed the history of 
the treaty-making power, holding that 
court decision on the place of the treaty 
power in the constitutional scheme were 
“completely reassuring” and rendered the 
proposed amendment unnecessary. 

Along with Mr. Tuttle and Mr. 
Dunn, Mr. Brownell said that adoption 
of either of the proposed amendments 
might cast doubt on U.S. participation in 
international organizations such as the 
Universal Postal Union and international 
conventions on such items as narcotics 
control. 

Others recently appearing against 
one or both bills included Judge John J. 
Parker of Charlotte, N. C., member of the 
Fourth Judicial U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Clark Eichelberger, executive di- 
rector of the American Association for the 
United Nations, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
and the Machinists Union arL. The New 
York Times also opposed the bills in a 
strongly worded editorial Apr. 8 en- 
titled “Pathway to Chaos.” 

Appearing in favor were Clarence 
Manion, former dean of the Law School 
at the University of Notre Dame, who 
referred to support of the measures’ in- 
tent by Secretary Dulles in a speech on 
Apr. 12, 1952, in Louisville, George 
Washington Williams, Baltimore attorney, 
and Chief Judge Orie L. Phillips of the 
Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals at Den- 
ver. Carl Rix and George Finch, members 
of the American Bar Association’s Com- 
mittee on Peace and Law, testified for 
the second time. The bills have won 
considerable editorial support throughout 
the country. 


e European Union 


Making its long grueling climb to- 
ward ratification, the European Defense 
Community last month took two steps 
forward and one backward as the West 
German Bundestag approved the treaty 
and the French succeeded in reaching an 
agreement on their much discussed pro- 
tocols only to have progress bog down 
again on the tricky Saar question. 

Approval by the Bundestag came on 
Mar. 19 by a vote of 224 to 165, more 
votes than it received on the second read- 
ing. Thus the German lower house be- 
came the first legislature to approve the 
treaty. 

The treaty was passed without the 
French protocols. A resolution voted by 
the Bundestag on the same day stated 
that no protocol would be binding on 
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West Germany without prior approval by 
the Bundestag. 

There are still two more hurdles for 
the treaty to pass in Germany. It must be 
ratified by the upper house, the Bund- 
esrat, and Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s 
government still awaits the decision of 
the Federal Constitutional Court on the 
compatibility of the treaty with the Con- 
stitution, which makes no reference to re- 
armament. 

On the eve of his visit to the United 
States, French Premier Rene Mayer won 
a dramatic diplomatic victory as the In- 
terim Committee of the Epc accepted a 
French formula that permitted quick 
agreement on six protocols. 

It was feared that French insistence 
on the right to withdraw her troops from 
Europe without the consent of NATO's 
Supreme Commander would make ac- 
ceptance of the French protocols im- 
possible. 

But on Mar. 25 Premier Mayer com- 
promised the stand to the extent that 
the new protocol assumes that the Su- 
preme Commander would not deny his 
consent for transfer of troops except in a 
case of dire emergency for the Epc. 

In Washington, however, the high 
sailing French Premier ran into a snag. 
He was informed by John Foster Dulles 
that the U.S. could not accept the idea 
that ratificaion of the treaty must be 
preceded by a satisfactory solution of the 
Saar question. 

“Europeanization” of the Saar is a 
hot political issue in France. Negotiations 
between France and Germany have been 
stymied over the questions of whether or 
not the European political authority con- 
templated should remain within the 
French currency zone. 


@ More on Newsweek 


Under Secretary of State Walter 
Bedell Smith and Sen. Paul H. Douglas 
(Dem., Ill.) have added their voices to 
those expressing perplexity at a report in 
Newsweek magazine that “loyalty inves- 
tigators were asking would-be govern- 
ment employees whether or not they were 
members of UWF.” 

Previously, Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr. and FBI chief J. Edgar 
Hoover had denied that representatives 

“of the Justice Department and the FBI 
had ever asked such a question (see 
March and April FEpERALIsTs). 

In a letter to UWF president Nor- 
man Cousins on Mar. 18, Gen. Smith 
wrote that he had discussed the matter 
with the Office of Security of the State 
Department and that they “advised me 
that their questioning of applicants for 
employment does not include the query 
of membership in the United World Fed- 
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eralists nor do they refer to the UWF 
during the course of any of their investi- 
gations.” 

On Mar. 4 Sen. Douglas wrote Mr. 


Cousins that he would be interested in ' 


finding out about the Newsweek report. 

“In the contacts I have had with 
members of this group,” he said, “I have 
never seen any evidence of disloyalty or 
subservience to Communist party poli- 
cies. I am confident that your own rela- 
tionship to it is likewise free of any such 
objectives or influences.” 

Sen. Douglas also commented on 
loose talk about loyalty and commended 
UWF for its “courageous” stand at Ha- 
gerstown, Md. (see April FEDERALIST). 

“While we must be on guard against 
efforts of Communists to infiltrate many 
different kinds of organizations, it is also 
clear that we must avoid the imputations 
of disloyalty which are too often made 
against responsible citizens because of 
associations with groups like UWF. Your 
own conduct in Hagerstown recently 
should help to give pause to those who 
make unproven and slanderous charges 
against others. It was a courageous thing 
for you and members of the group there 
to do.” 


e Disarmament at the UN 


Eight days before President Eisen- 
hower made known his ideas on disarma- 
ment, Andrei Y. Vishinsky aroused 
considerable interest in a UN General 
Assembly discussion on disarmament 
when he declared that the Soviet Union 
was making a major attempt to break the 
stalemate. 

Hinting broadly that this was part 
of the Kremlin’s new “soft policy,” Mr. 
Vishinsky was at pains to point out that 
the Soviet Union had dropped its tradi- 
tional resolution calling for an immediate 
one-third arms cut and the immediate 
prohibition of the atomic bomb. (The 
latter point the Soviet delegate had al- 
ready made in the UN Apr. 2.) It was 
also in favor of having the disarmament 
commission proceed in its work on the 
stage-by-stage basis, a theory previously 
held unacceptable by the Russians. 

Western diplomats were quick to 
point out that the Soviet Union was not 
accepting the UN plan for disarmament, 
but only some of the UN’s theories as a 
basis of talks. The Soviet Union was still 
against effective continuous inspection of 
atomic and war facilities in all countries, 
a world-wide census to determine mili- 
tary strengths before disarmament started 
and careful verification on the census. 

During the debate the Soviet dele- 
gate offered to support the General As- 
sembly’s resolution on disarmament if it 
deleted two provisions, one commending 


the work of the Disarmament Commis- 
sion, the other referring to the original 
disarmament resolution of Jan. 11, 1952, 
establishing the Disarmament Commis- 


sion and instructing it to work on th 


basis of the Western plan. 

The nations agreed to the first, yield- 
ing to Mr. Vishinsky’s pleas to meet the 
Soviets “halfway,” but not the second, 
holding that to do so would be to destroy 
the moral authority of the Disarmament 
Commission and expose it to possible new 
Soviet maneuvers. 

The Soviet bloc did not vote for the 
resolution, with the 1952 reference in- 
cluded, although it approved individually 
each of the bill’s other provisions. 


e Copenhagen Congress 


Plans for the joint Conference of 
the World Movement for World Federal 
Government and the World Association 
of Parliamentarians for World Govern- 
ment, to be held in Copenhagen Aug. 
23-29, were being rapidly brought to a 
conclusion as THE FEDERALIST went to 
press. 

This Conference, representing the 
first time these two organizations have 
combined their annual meetings, will be 
preceded by a meeting of the WM Coun- 
cil on Aug. 22. Joint session of delegates 
to both world government groups will b 
held Aug. 23-26. The debates will cet 
ter on the resolutions of the September 
1952 London Parliamentary Conference, 
with emphasis on UN Charter revision 
and underdeveloped regions of the 
world. Resolutions will be voted on at 
the end of the four days. 

On Aug. 27 and 28, separate or- 
ganizational meetings will be held by 
the WM and the Parliamentary Assoc. 
The final plenary session, a joint meet- 
ing, is scheduled for Saturday, Aug. 29. 

Prior to the Conference, the World 
Student Federalists will hold their own 
conference, Aug. 19-23, in the same 
city. American student federalists will 
attend (see page 9). 

Special arrangements are being 
made for the entertainment of delegates 
while at the Conference. These will in- 
clude a dinner to be given by the Mayor 
and Council of Copenhagen, a theatre 
party at Copenhagen’s Royal Theatre, a 
performance of “Hamlet” at Elsinore and 
a festive gathering at Tivoli, Copen- 
hagen’s famed pleasure park. 

The old world city of Copenhagen 
will be enjoying one of its most pleasant 
seasons during August. Visitors will have 
an opportunity to explore the city’s his 


toric landmarks, viewing the canals, th@ 


government buildings, the Royal Palace, 
etc., some of which are shown on the 
opposite page. 
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Approximately 500 delegates, alter- 
nates and observers from possibly thirty- 
nine states, Hawaii and the District of 
Columbia will convene in Chicago at the 
Congress Hotel June 19-21 for UWF’s 
Seventh General Assembly. 

The Assembly will be preceded by a 
four-day field conference and a two-day 
National Student Institute (see page 9). 

Gilbert McAllister, former British 
Member of Parliament and now acting 
secretary of the World Association of 
Parliamentarians for World Government, 
will make one of the principal addresses. 
The other speakers have not yet been 
settled. 


Accreditation of delegates to the 
Assembly will be based on membership 
as of Dec. 31, 1952. John Minor, execu- 
tive director of the Illinois state branch, 
has replaced Laurence Dawson, who has 
moved to California, as Assembly man- 
ager. 

This year’s Assembly will see a shift 
in emphasis from the usual workshops. 
In their stead will be four panels pre- 
sided over by leading experts on such 
topics as UN Charter revision, colonial- 
ism, the war on human misery and dis- 
armament. 

Two main items of business are ex- 
pected to dominate the agenda at the 
Assembly. One is a proposal to revise 
UWF’s policy statement to make it 
clearer and more pertinent to the non- 
federalist-reader. The other is an antici- 
pated re-examination of program and 
objectives for the next two years. 

At a meeting of the National Execu- 
tive Council in St. Petersburg, Fla., Apr. 
18-19, pre-Assembly committees were 
created to begin preliminary work on 
these subjects and on UWF’s program 
and by-laws. The committees will operate 
only with skeleton staffs. They will be- 
come full committees at the Assembly. 

The tentative policy committee was 
instructed by the Council to try to im- 
prove the policy statement, without basic 
changes in the meaning, along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

e A more attractive format; 

e Increased emphasis on our support 
of the UN as man’s last hope for peace; 

® More specific indication of the im- 
portance to the war against human misery 


of the savings resulting from reduced 
armaments; 

e More specific outline of the steps 
toward world government including the 
opportunity of 1955-56; 

e Make the section on “What About 
Russia?” more direct and convincing. 

Members are urged to send their 
opinions to National. 

With regard to the relationship 
among branches, chapter and National, 
the Executive Council established a Com- 
mittee on Organization and Structure to 
study the following points: 

l. Is the present organizational 
structure sound, efficient and economical; 
if not, what changes in structure are 
required? 

2. Should all UWF membership be 
national or shall the present arrangement 
of state branches or local chapters be 
continued or altered? 

3. Shall the present dues and con- 
tributions arrangements and their distri- 
bution be altered; if so, in what respects? 

4. Shall local chapters or state 
branches be authorized to create limited 
memberships or lists of adherents which 
do not necessarily require membership as 
such in the national organization? 

The Organization and _ Structure 
Committee will be made of eleven mem- 
bers. At least three will be members of 
the Assembly Program Committee, at 
least three will be members of the Assem- 
bly Policy Committee and two will be 
members of the Assembly By-laws Com- 
mittee. 

Abraham Wilson of New York, coun- 
sel for UWF, was appointed chairman of 
the committee. 


e Legislative Action 

Opposition to pro-world federation 
resolutions in three State Legislatures dur- 
ing the spring sessions have resulted in 
the outright defeat of a rescinder motion 
in one state and the adoption of compro- 
mise measures in two others. 

The states were Washington, Con- 
necticut and North Carolina. In all three 
the opposition was spearheaded by rep- 
resentatives of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

In Wash., a movement to rescind 
HJM 13, a memorial-type resolution peti- 


UWF’s Seventh General Assembly 
To Feature Four Topical Panels 


FIVE HUNDRED PERSONS EXPECTED TO ATTEND THREE-DAY CHICAGO MEETING 


tioning the President and Congress to 
“take all possible steps to strengthen the 
present form of the United Nations,” 
ended in defeat on Mar. 12 as the House 
Rules Committee failed to act before the 
end of the regular legislative session. 

HJM 13 had been passed in 1949 
with bipartisan sponsorship. In 1951 a 
motion to rescind the bill was introduced 
but it never came to a vote in either 
house. SJM 2, the rescinder this year, got 
through the Senate and House Judiciary 
Committee before ending in the House 
Rules Committee. 

The situation in Conn. and N.C. was 
somewhat different. Both had bills that 
were more strongly worded than Wash.’s. 
When the final votes were in, the states 
had elected to keep on their books reso- 
lutions favoring world law and the United 
Nations. 

The Conn. resolution, in fact, had the 
backing of both federalists and anti-fed- 
eralists, the vrw on Apr. 9 having issue 
the following statement as spokesman 
for thirty-one patriotic groups: 

“In order not to obstruct the pas- 
sage of the substitute bill rescinding SJR 
15 of the 1949 session of the Conn. Gen- 
eral Assembly, it is the consensus of the 
opinion of this committee that the substi- 
tute bill should be accepted with qualifi- 
cations and reservations, while lending 
our full support to the UN.” 

The new Conn. bill, SJR 7, passed 
the Senate on Apr. 8 and the House Apr. 
16. 

It reads in part: 

“We favor neither the extreme of an 
international super-state to which our na- 
tional sovereignty would be subject nor 
the extreme of nationalistic isolationism,” 
the new resolution said. “We hold that in 
a world of law there can be peace, and 
that the present best hope for a just and 
honorable peace lies in the United Na- 
tions.” 

N.C.’s Legislature on the same day 
rescinded Resolution 37, a constitutional 
amendment-type resolution similar to 
Conn.’s SJR 15, but refused to erase from 
its books Dr. Robert Lee Humber’s orig- 
inal memorial to Congress. Mr. Humber’s 
resolution adopted by the Legislature fa 
1941 was the first world governme 
resolution ever adopted by a State Legis- 
lature in the U.S. 
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Student News at Home and Abroad 


2. Law to Europe 


Lucy Law, UWF student chairman, 
will head a delegation of ten students to 
the Copenhagen Congress of the World 
Student Federalists and World Move- 
ment to be held Aug. 19-29. Attendance 
at this conference will conclude a two- 
month tour of nineteen European cities 
in seven countries. 

Miss Law points out that this group 
will “be more than tourists.” As students 
of international government, they will go 
to parliaments in many national capitals 
as well as visit the Council of Europe in 
Strasbourg. Meeting with students of 


Law contemplates summer trip 


other countries, the group plans to visit 
the International Student Movement for 
the UN in Paris in addition to the Inter- 
national Student Assoc. in Bonn. 

Total cost of the tour (with the ex- 
ception of purely personal expenses and 
the minimal cost of staying at the Copen- 
hagen Congress) is $900. There are still 
a few places open on the tour. Those in- 
terested, contact Lucy Law, Davis Hall, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley 81, Mass., 
immediately. 


e In Amsterdam 


World Student Federalists chairman 
William S. Andrews reports that work 
at the student office in Amsterdam this 
past year has been on a “rush basis.” 

Mr. Andrews, member of UWF of 
N.Y., has spent much of his time cor- 
responding with the thirty national stu- 

ent federalist units of wsF laying plans 
@: the Copenhagen Congress this August 
which will include special sessions for 
students. The staff at Keizersgracht 369 
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has continued to publish the monthly 
WSF Newsletter and, together with the 
adult members of the WM staff in Am- 
sterdam, has worked up a detailed “Plan 
of Action” for UN Charter revision to be 
distributed as a literature piece among 
the affiliated student units. 

The small under-manned staff asks 
that students interested in working with 
the international student group, either 
as full-time or summer volunteers, con- 
tact Eleanor Wear, National field secre- 
tary, at the National office in New York. 
The position of wsF Secretary is open as 
a full-time, paid position. Persons who 
feel they are capable of acting both as 
an executive secretary and as the wsF 
international representative and_ co- 
ordinator may apply to Miss Wear. 


e Youth for Revision 


Student federalists, National Stu- 
dent Assoc. and Students for Democratic 
Action were the sponsors of a New Eng- 
land Conference on UN Revision held 
at Harvard University, Apr. 17-19. 

Speakers at the conference, open to 
students and adults, included William 
Agar, UN public information official, 
Vernon Nash, author of “It Must Be 
Done Again,” William R. Fraser, assistant 
director of Quaker House in New York, 
H. Donald Wilson, executive director of 
UWF of New England, and Gordon Hall, 
author of “The Hate Campaign Against 
the UN.” 

In addition to speeches, the confer- 
ence included workshops on UN Charter 
revision plus a banquet and dance. Per- 
sons throughout New England, from high 
school age up, attended the conference, 


organized chiefly by students from Wel- 
lesley, Harvard, M.I.T. and Boston Uni- 
versity. It was the first such conference 
on UN Charter revision held in this part 
of the country. 

For those persons interested in or- 
ganizing a similar conference, more de- 
tails are available from UN Revision 
Conference, Phillips Brooks House, Har- 
vard Univ., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


e Student Institute 


A National Student Institute, led 
by student members of UWF, will be 
held just prior to UWF’s General As- 
sembly in Chicago, June 17-18. 

While the Institute will feature five 
workshops conducted by students, there 
will also be speeches by prominent adult 
federalists in Chicago to attend UWF’s 
convention. The Institute is designed to 
interest potential as well as actual student 
members of UWF. 

Workshop sessions will include a 
historical study of federalism led by 
Benjamin Ruekberg, Oberlin College 
senior, and a discussion of UN Charter 
revision conducted by Baldwin Einarson, 
Dave Hanson and Howard Simmons, 
New England college students. Several 
North Carolina student federalists, in- 
cluding Kedar Pyatt and Ralph Fleming, 
will lead a workshop on techniques of 
meeting the opposition, both to the UN 
and to UWF. A fourth workshop will 
serve as a briefing session for UWF rep- 
resentatives to the Univ. of Mich. As- 
sembly of Youth to be held in Septem- 
ber. Iowa college students will lead a 
session on campus chapter programming 
and organization. 
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Planning board for UN Charter revision conference: left to right, bottom row, Rolen Carriere, 
Howard Simmons (chairman), Burton Kaufman and Baldwin Einarson; top row, Gordon Brumm, 


Larry Alpert, David Hanson and Ernest Wight. 
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The Atom and Disarmament: 1 @,, 


Bernard Baru 


Some Technical Aspects Po: | 


DAVID RITTENHOUSE INGLIS 


E. Boulding, professor of economics at the 
University of Michigan, has said that the study of 
detail] in disarmament will get us nowhere until we have a 
change of the temper of the times. I’m afraid as a scientist 
I find reasons for wanting to get down to detail, and I 
believe that a real appreciation of the possibilities provided 
by the details may change our attitude toward the temper 
of the times. 

In taking exception with Prof. Boulding, Norman 
Thomas noted that, although a universal growth of peace- 
ful sentiment would help, we haven't the time to wait for 
so complete a transformation before we begin to disarm. 
For reasons dealing with the technique of arms, I find 
myself in agreement with Mr. Thomas. Time is too short 
for so profound a change, so short that it is absolutely 
necessary to devise some settlement of world problems, 
agreeable and workable for both sides, now. 

Most of the cold technical facts on which I base my 
conclusions are not new to you. Scientists and others have 
been emphasizing most of them for quite a while now. Not 
necessarily in order of importance they are: 

1. The enormous destruction of the atomic bomb, 
especially now that it is growing up into its hydrogen 
version. Worse for mankind, these awful weapons of de- 
struction can be wrapped in very small packages and are 
much too easily hidden. This constitutes one of the funda- 
mental difficulties of atomic weapons control today. 

2. Atomic fuels or atomic explosives (which are in- 
terchangeable) last a long time once they have been pro- 
duced. That is, all of them do except tritium, which 
gradually disappears. The stockpile problem is with us 
forever, unless something is done about it. The stock- 
piles grow and grow and the problem grows with them. 

3. When, however, we come into thinking of bringing 
atomic fuels and explosives under control, the third tech- 
nical fact is very important—and that is that they are made 
in very elaborate installations. These consume a lot of 
power. They are easily discovered, being of a type that 
is fairly familiar. 

4. In these large production facilities there must be 
some sort of clues left indicating what they have produced 
in the past, clues, for example, of the general nature of 
radioactive tracers that are still left in the’ plant after 
it has done its job. These give us an opportunity, granting 
that there has been an agreement to provide access to each 
other’s countries, to look back in the history to find out 
approximately what has been done, what stockpiles must 
be in existence. 

5. When production is under way and the large plants 
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are producing fissionable material, there is danger that 
some of it may be diverted surreptitiously. This was the 
main concern of the: Baruch plan with its proposal that 
there should be not only inspection but international 
ownership of the widely distributed production plants, 

6. The convertability of fuel into explosive and ex- 
plosive into fuel, or peacetime uses into wartime uses and 
vice versa, works both ways, and it brings us an urgent 
problem. If we ever get so far as to have only peacetime 
uses of atomic energy allowed, it leaves us the problem 
of making sure that there is no surreptitious preparation 
for effective war. 

But on the credit side, it means also that in the process 
of transition from large preparation for war to peacetime 
applications only, for a long period of time it will not be 
necessary to make more fissionable material. We can in- Le 
stead take advantage of the opportunity by beating atomic 
swords into ploughshares, of converting fissionable material 
in bombs into fissionable material for industrial purposes. 

These six technical facts form the basis of my dis- 
cussion of disarmament possibilities. Significantly, I believe 
they still leave the way open for a plan which could, with 
sufficiently imaginative effort, be capable of making clear 
to both of the contending parts of the world their mutual 
interest in survival. The way things have been getting 
done in the world recently, the plan would probably have 
to win over our own policy makers first. It then could be 
used in the proper diplomatic way to try to help change 
the mind of the Kremlin, a departure from the old pro- 
cedure of waiting for the Kremlin to make up its mind. 
Let us see how the technical limitations bear on such a 
plan. 

Having just agreed with Norman Thomas, I must now 
take issue with him. He said, “I would mean by disarma- 
ment, universal liquidation of weapons of mass slaughter 
down to a police force.” 

This I consider to be impossible if nations proceed 
with the degree of caution which I think is inevitable and, 
in fact, wise in a distrustful world. I have already said that 
there must be technical clues to tell us how big a stock- 
pile has been produced. There is a qualification to that: It 
cannot be done with complete accuracy. The point needs 
further study, but I think there will always be something 
in the way of a percentage of certainty that will enable us 
to get a fairly good idea of how big the stockpile is. And 
in all probability it would be possible to gauge whether o 
our estimate is compatible with the declared stockpile 
which is officially being put under control. 

But no nation will be quite sure that another nation 
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has not hidden a relatively small undeclared stockpile. 
To be sure, such foul play would run the risk of detection, 
but as long as such tactics could be effective no nation 
with any reasonable degree of caution should reduce its 
atomic stockpile to zero without a guarantee that other 
nations are doing likewise. Should such caution not be 
exerted, the relatively few bombs that might have been 
secreted would then be potentially decisive, providing the 
possibility for a surprise attack which would be over- 
whelming because nobody could oppose it. 

It would be unfortunate to overlook this technical 
difficulty. The answer is not to compete in secretiveness, 
but to reduce the temptation to secretiveness. This could 
be done by agreeing that each side will retain a fairly 
substantial declared and inspected stockpile, compared to 

3 which a secreted stockpile would not be decisive. 

I think it is important in this distrustful world that 
whatever agreement we do devise is not one that invites 
foul play. Thus, I would deem it technically unrealistic to 
try at this time to make complete disarmament an imme- 
diate aim of our foreign policy. I think a great deal can 
be gained by going a long part of the way towards com- 
plete disarmament, say eighty per cent or so. But not as 
far as we idealistically would want. 

Such a partial disarmament scheme would carry in- 
centives enough to pay its own way. Instead of our present 
position, with the technical difficulties growing much 
faster than any prospect of improvement in the political 
climate, we would have a situation in which the technical 
difficulties would grow no worse while the climate might 
improve. This would leave an opportunity for negotiating 


a new agreement for more nearly complete disarmament 

f later on. 
As for possible hidden stockpiles, any disarmament 
/ plan we may devise will be imperfect. It will be limited 


in how far it can trust our assessment of the chances that 
we might be surreptitiously attacked. Anything of a purely 
defensive nature that we can do to reduce our vulnerability 
to attack is without question a step in the direction of 
making it easier to devise a lasting peace. It will also tend 
to help convince the Kremlin that agreement is the better 
course. 

But here there is a danger. We are not yet working 
hard enough. We are not sacrificing enough convenience, 
for instance, to disperse our cities and perfect our continen- 
tal radar screen. Alone, such efforts can probably do no 

3 more than postpone the prospect of the cataclysmic de- 
tonation. Coupled with intensive efforts towards a dis- 
armament agreement, that may be decisive. Other factors 
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International News 
The 1945 atomic bomb is rapidly finding itself in 
the class of the Model-T Ford as time and science 
march on with new and better weapons of destruction. 


that possibly could be looked upon as helpful stopgap 
measures might include improving the unity and strength 
of what we call the “free world,” and even raising world- 
wide living standards. 

Then what sort of disarmament plan might it be? I 
do not intend to outline here a very definitive answer, for 
my point is that the exploration for all promising and 
technically feasible variations of a plan should be a matter 
of intensive and imaginative study. The plan might in its 
main outline, for example, run along lines that have already 
been suggested. And yet, spelled out in detail, it may 
have more effect on men’s convictions concerning its feasi- 
bility and seriousness, and therefore more effect on the 
course of negotiations. 

Whatever formula is adopted should probably be a 
“stepwise” plan. The steps should each combine disclosure 
and some acts of actual disarmament, both in the field of 
atomic and conventional ordnance. Each step should be 
balanced in such a way that neither side loses appreciably 
in relative military potential, that is, atomic and conven- 
tional arms, geographic secrecy and production know-how. 

There would be demobilization of troops and disman- 
tling of submarines, and some of this might be balanced 
against discontinuance of atomic production. And there 
would be many other details including eventual inspection 
and dismantling of bombs, all carefully balanced and 
spelled out in advance. These steps would then gradually 
reveal our much cherished—perhaps over-cherished—secrets, 
but do it bilaterally. The details may be tedious, perhaps, 
but I believe the formulation of them could help convince 
ourselves and others that we all have more to gain than 
to lose in the process. 

The suggestion of progress by steps, all agreed upon 
in advance, can be partially reconciled with the opinion 
expressed by Prof. Quincy Wright, who says he believes 
we can only hope to make a plan for a couple of years 
ahead. I think each step should take a shorter time than 
that, and only one step should be taken at a time. 

Out of deference to his opinion we might consider the 
escape clause in the agreement. It would provide that if, 
after the first step, each nation is not satisfied with the 
good faith of the others, the whole agreement could be 


terminated without immediate explosive results. But be- 
yond that, I don’t think there should be any way out. 
Further steps should be considered binding, so that the 
incentives of a long-range program of very substantial dis- 
armament may be available to induce the nations to make 
the agreement in the first place, and the subsequent serious 
concessions. 

In relation to the question of national sovereignty, a 
disarmament plan should be designed that would end the 
arms race as soon as possible. We cannot wait for the 
nations to make more than the minimum sacrifice of sov- 
ereignty consistent with reasonable guarantees of good 
faith. For one reason, the atomic aspects of the problem 
will become overwhelmingly difficult with further delays. 


The establishment of the plan doubtless would mean 
lifting the Iron Curtain, or opening large holes in it. The 
Iron Curtain goes far beyond the conventional exercise 
of national sovereignty, and there are many who say that 
there is no hope of lifting it even a little. 


This is said on the basis of the past seven years of 
frustrating attempts at negotiation. The judgment is in 
many cases influenced by Soviet manners, by the madden- 
ing way in which the Soviet front man is taught how to say 
“no.” Former Ambassador Benjamin Cohen has told us 
something of this. As U.S. representative on the UN Dis- 
armament Commission, he endured Soviet pressure long 
and patiently in a forum where more genuine attempts 
at negotiation should have been possible had the Soviet 
leaders already made up their minds that they had an 
interest in disarmament. 

But the picture is not entirely one-sided. If it was 
evident that the Soviets were not particularly interested, 
the United States correspondingly did not go very far in 
making proposals, nor did it seem eager to do so. With 
better advance preparation of detailed proposals, I believe 
we would have done better to go a little further. 


pecan the Soviet attitude has been decidedly hostile, 
there is no reason to conclude that that nation’s 
leaders have closed their minds forever to a solution of the 
disarmament impasse. Their minds might be changed by 
a number of things: by a change in the relative strength 
and stability of East and West; or, by being presented 
(in a favorable way outside the limits of the “propaganda 
war’) with a carefully balanced and fully meaningful dis- 
armament plan such as nobody has yet taken the trouble 
to write. There must be some way, perhaps an uncon- 
ventional way, in which this approach could be handled to 
explore its possibility of success without “negotiating our- 
selves out of a favorable position.” 

The last Administration, we have been hearing, prides 
itself on having, in some qualified sense, kept the peace 
up until now. This was a necessary first step, and com- 
mendable. It also made an enlightened first step in negotia- 
tion for atomic disarmament, the Baruch proposal. It is 
unfortunate that the plan could not have been designated 
only as a first step, and accepted as such. 

The Baruch proposal was made at a time when there 
was but one atomic stockpile in the world, and that was a 
small one. The main concern then was to prevent secret 
accumulation of small stockpiles by diversion from future 
production, and the machinery proposed was as nearly air- 
tight as possible for that purpose. Now that we have 
the problem of accounting approximately for large stock- 
piles already produced, such exactness no longer makes 
sense. Furthermore, future production would be unneces- 
sary for a long time, given the possibility mentioned before, 
that atomic swords could be beaten into plowshares. 
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UN Photo 
As weapons multiply, so do the problems. The UN 
Disarmament Commission has not yet solved its task. 


- For these reasons, the Baruch plan is obsolete and 
some more realistic formula is needed as the basis of our 
national atomic policy. My complaint with the Truman 
Administration was that, having made one good try, it 
stopped. It acted as though it had tried all possibilities 
and then proceeded to waste the best years or our lives, 
content to hold the line for the present without further 
concerted effort to devise a plan that might halt the ad- 
vancing atomic threat before it is too late. 

There are no clear indications of the attitude to be 
expected of the new Administration. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles in some remarks last October suggested 
that he considered it too late for negotiation, but he has 
sometimes seemed more optimistic. 

General Eisenhower has been known as a negotiator 
in the past. It may be remembered that when he was Chief 
of Staff some years ago there was a committee of three 
colonels whose sole assignment was to think about the 
problems of long-range security. If that sort of thing was 
in his mind then, I can’t help thinking that the type of 
intensive technical-political study needed to prepare the 
way for long-range security through disarmament might 
appeal to him now. 

Writing a vague plan would be easy, but it wouldn't 
mean much. Constructing a detailed disarmament plan 
would be far more difficult, with careful evaluations of 
the risks involved balanced with the incentives. Such a 
plan would provide our statesmen with a much more 
realistic basis than they now have for long-range di- 
plomacy—for trying to avoid the future calamity that 
we all dread, for doing more than merely making a 
short-range attempt to postpone the evil day in the hope 
that the future will by some miracle take care of itself. 

There is too much talk about getting into a good ne- 
gotiating position, this without having developed the 
technical basis for knowing what we want to negotiate 
when we ‘get there. There remains an urgent need for 
mounting a real effort to study and to formulate all 
aspects of the armament control problem, and to syn- 
thesize the possibilities into the best workable control 
plan to the mutual advantage of both sides. Since the 
Soviets won’t work with us on this sort of effort in the 
UN-—and that’s about all we’ve really learned from their 
vehement attitude there—let’s design the product, then 
work in on the sales end. 
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MORIKATSU INAGAKI 


pea since the United Nations was created, public opin- 
ion has repeatedly shown itself in favor of strength- 
ening the organization, especially to make it more effective 
as a machinery for the prevention of war. 

If this desire is merely channeled in the direction of 
making collective security more vital, then we must admit 
that there exists an insurmountable barrier to strengthening 
the UN sufficiently to prevent war. 

The system is workable only in coping with cases of 
aggression by smaller nations which are not supported 
either directly or indirectly by any great power. It is clear 
that the fundamental condition for a successful working of 
the collective security system is the existence of complete 
accord among the great powers. 

No collective armed action, the only kind of action 
the United Nations is presently equipped to employ, can 
be carried out against a great power without running the 
risk of a third world war. Indeed, although it may seem 
paradoxical, the veto power in the present UN setup can 
in certain cases function as a safety-valve against war. 

The original purpose of collective security is to build 
a dike against aggression. It is not the actual execution of 
sanctions. The execution of an armed sanction itself means 
in reality an international war, the very calamity that this 
organization is purported to prevent. 

The League of Nations succeeded in preventing minor 
wars but it failed when confronted with the bigger Man- 
churian and Ethiopian conflicts where such great powers 
as Japan and Italy were involved in the conflicts. 

Collective security, among other things, is weak. It does 
not have the power to coerce each member to participate 
in the sanction for armed action. Each independent na- 
tion-state can decide for itself whether it will send armed 
forces and the degree of sacrifices it is ready to make for 
the execution of the sanction. 

Furthermore, there is no guarantee that the allied 
armed forces of a collective security system will be stronger 
than the armed forces of the aggressive nations. The free 
nations today are inclined to attempt to strengthen their 
position within the United Nations by concluding special] 
defense pacts which are permitted by the Charter itself 
under Article 51. The North Atlantic Pact is the most out- 
standing example of such attempts. 

Most of the Communist countries, on the other hand, 
have formed from the beginning one compact block. It is 
obvious that the creation of such conflicting groups inside 
an international organization is not conducive to its vitali- 
zation. 

It cannot be denied that the people are slowly begin- 
ning to realize what is meant by a real reinforcing of the 
UN. They now understand that strengthening can only be 
achieved effectively through a new orientation of. the prin- 
ciples underlying the UN for the achievement of peace. 


Mr. Inagaki, founder of the Japanese Union for World 
Government, is editor of its monthly magazine, One 


World. 
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REVISION 


What has to be achieved at the very first stage is a 
situation where the use of violence is effectively prohibited. 
Through establishing a universal federal government, man- 
kind can lay the two following basic stones upon which 
it can start building permanent peace: 


1. The total disarmament of the world. 
2. The prohibition of national rearmament. 


It must be understood that any effort to maintain 
international peace without complete national disarmament 
would only mean a provisional measure possibly effective 
for a limited period of time. The maintenance of a dis- 
armed situation can only be perpetuated if there exist laws 
prohibiting the formation of armed forces and the manufac- 
turing of war potentials. These laws must be enforced 
directly and equally upon all individuals. 

A federal system makes it possible to enact federal 
laws enforceable directly on individuals living in different 
nation-states. Therefore, if there exists federal laws pro- 
hibiting individuals to make any preparations for arma- 
ment, it follows that nation-states will be unable to rearm. 

The framers of the UN Charter wisely foresaw the 
possibility of the need for amendment and provided for 
this contingency in Articles 108 and 109. In fact they went 
so far as to virtually insure discussion of amendments when 
they provided that if a Charter review conference has not 
been held before the 10th Annual session of the General 
Assembly, the proposal to call such a conference will be 
placed on the agenda of that session in 1955. If a majority 
of the General Assembly, and any such members of the 
Security Council approve, which is expected, the review 
conference will be held in 1956. 

World federalists in many countries are now planning 
to seize the opportunity to persuade their own governments 
to submit drafts for a world federal constitution at the 
conference. 

In view of the continuing danger of war on the world 
scene and in face of the difficulty in finding any hopeful 
means to strengthen the UN in its present structure, it 
should not be in the least wishful to expect that radical 
amendments will come into the focus of world attention. 

Any alteration of the present UN Charter can take 
effect only when ratified by a two-thirds majority of the 
UN members including all the permanent members of the 
Security Council. In the field of natural sciences mankind 
has already reached the stage of atomic energy. The same 
success can be achieved if given time, money and energy 
for the development of this social atomic power: World 
Federation. 
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Federation 


In 
Africa 


ANDREW CRICHTON 


QO" and on for the past several years, American news- 
papers have been printing short pieces on several 
schemes for federation in Central Africa. To the average 
reader, the dispatches, from London and Africa, have not 
made much sense. This has not been the fault of the report- 
ing, which has been good, but rather that of the complexity 
of the arguments involved. 

Mixed inextricably with the question of federation has 
been the terrible problem of race. In the resultant confu- 
sion, strong internationalists have found themselves in the 
camp of nationalism. Members on both sides of the House 
of Commons have crossed party lines and the Conservative 
and Labor parties have actually traded positions on the 
proposed Central African Federation. 

Africans have been similarly confused. The very same 
leaders who have been most vocal against colonial rule have 
petitioned “their Queen mother” for protection against fed- 
eration. 

Add to this brew greater financial demands on the 
British Empire. a rapidly expanding economy and popula- 
tion in Africa, the Africans’ struggle for independence and 
self-rule, and South African expansion and you begin to 
get a fair idea of the powerful forces that are playing a 
vital, if often ambiguous, role in the struggle for African 
federation. 

Officially, the present drive for federation of the Cen- 
tral African Territories, Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, began with the report of the Royal Com- 
mission under Lord Bledisloe in 1939. Unofficially, it had 
been going on much longer than that, the Bledisloe Com- 
mission finding that the “importance of the objective has 
been generally accepted, but there are wide differences of 
opinion as to how it should be achieved.” 

In 1947 the Labor Government, under Clement Attlee, 
embarked on an intensive effort to find a final solution. 
Dr. Daniel F. Malan’s Afrikaner Nationalist government 
had just been elected to office and the prospect of having 
a powerful buffer against the race-conscious South Africans 
proved attractive. It also looked like the best way to im- 
prove the living standards of African natives. 

Many “Europeans” in Africa, the term used to describe 
white men, were quick to support the federation plan, but 
not for the same reasons. The Labor government, faced 
with the deterioration of race relations in other parts of 
Africa, had just granted self-government for internal affairs 
to the Gold Coast. Fearing that the same would happen in 
their own territory, the Europeans threw their weight 
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CENTRAL AFRICAN FEDERATION 


CAPRICORN AFRICA 


The arguments developed at that time and used since 
were political and economic. 

Individually, the government reasoned, the territories 
are vulnerable, whereas federated they could be developed 
economically and socially. At a conference in London last 
January the economies of the three territories were de- 
scribed as largely “complementary.” Southern Rhodesia 
possessed significant secondary industries, Northern Rho- 
desia depended mostly on her copper industry, which pro- 
vides four-fifths of her exports, and Nyasaland was devoted 
almost entirely to agriculture. 

Through federation the government hoped to attract 
development capital from the outside to develop the un- 
tapped resources of this potentially wealthy area. It hoped 
to build railways and dams for water power and irrigation, 
and to expand food production. 

Politically, the government felt, federation offered 
several advantages. A stable and prosperous state in Cen- 
tral Africa would free British revenue for other sections of 
the world. It would also free its troops and might eventu- 
ally lead to a wider and more important federation later. 


But that is assuming that federation would bring sta- 
bility. For the time being the point is in doubt. A small 
literate group of Africans, speaking for a vast majority of 
their uneducated brothers, have said repeatedly they will 
have no part of federation. They are extremely suspicious 
that federation will benefit the white minority only. 

In fact, one African leader, Godwin Lewanika, would 
hinge African acceptance on a complete change in the 
white man. “We are truly against federation,” he remarked 
recently, “because of the attitude of the European towards 
us. We do not want federation and we shall not agree to 
anything proposed at all until this attitude is changed.” 

Today the Africans, with extremely few of their mem- 
bers possessing even a rudimentary education, outnumber 
Europeans by approximately 300-1 in the federation area. 
In Southern Rhodesia the figures are 2,000,000—136,000, in 
Northern Rhodesia 1,700,000—22,000 and in Nyasaland an 
incredible 2,400,000—4,000. There are also some 78,000 
Asiatics in the region. 

In Southern Rhodesia, which enjoys the status of 
“self-governing colony,” the white man is already in control 
of the Africans. Although he is less inclined to go along 
with the extremist policies of his neighbors to the south, he 
does not contemplate granting more nor less freedom to the 
Africans regardless of the outcome of federation. 

The situation is somewhat different in Northern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, both of which are protectorates. The 
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Africans in these territories, while clamoring for freedom 
and self rule, nevertheless prefer rule under the colonial 
office to that of the Europeans in Africa. For under the 
paternalistic setup of a protectorate in the British colonial 
system, the Africans are truly “protected persons.” 

The prevalent African attitude is best summed up by 


acting Paramount Chief Gomani of Nyasaland, who said 
in London in January: 


“ 
We want to rise step by step until we reach a state 
where we shall be able to rule ourselves. We value free- 


dom much more than wealth. We don’t want Southern 
Rhodesia.” 


But the view toward federation might change should 
the Africans first win self rule. The question is, Is there 
time? The present Conservative government, which now 
champions federation against predominantly Labor opposi- 
tion, believes there is not. Instead, it decided to secure 
acceptance of a “scheme” for the federation of the three 
territories drawn up in final form at a conference in London 
in January and signed by the leaders of the three territories. 
The scheme passed Commons on Mar. 24 by a vote of 
304-20 and was approved by a margin of two to one 
by Southern Rhodesia’s 49,000 accredited voters in a refer- 
endum on Apr. 9. 

The present federation scheme (the British are loath 
to call it a constitution) is elaborate and complicated, 
necessitated obviously by the need of combining in one 
union, nations of varied economic and cultural attainments. 
In it, in the words of Christian Science Monitor reporter 
Peter Lyne, “The British are not trying to defend old-style 
colonialism. They are trying to ensure a gradual and 
peaceful transition to a new partnership between white 
and colored people. They are trying to avoid illiterate and 
politically uneducated millions from opening the door to 
communism and anarchy in a headlong rush for power and 
premature self-government.” 

A White Paper issued in February describes the 
scheme as providing for a “true federation.” Its object is 
to create a strong central authority with the necessary 
powers to coordinate the economic life of the area while 
reserving to the Territories the political and financial pow- 
ers which they must have to discharge their duties. There 
is a special schedule of rights and duties as divided between 
the Federation and the Territories. 

The Federation might eventually become a Dominion 
in the British Empire. In the meantime Southern Rhodesia 
will continue to govern according to its Constitution and 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland will enjoy separate gov- 
ernment under the protection of Her Majesty. Control of 
land, a subject of vital concern to Africans, will be left to 
the territories. 

There will be no change for the next ten years in the 
division of powers between the Federation and the terri- 
tories except with the consent of all three territorial legis- 
latures. Towards the end of this period the federal scheme 
will be reviewed. The effect of this measure might be to 
hamstring opportunities in the near future for progress, but 
it serves another purpose of allaying the fears of the 
Africans. 

In other ways, too, deference was paid by the framers 
to African demands for protection. The final scheme sets 
up another African Affairs Board as a standing committee 
of the Federal Assembly, a change from the original plan 
calling for such a committee outside the Assembly. Half 
of the board will be made up of African members of the 
Assembly. In this way it is hoped the board will be able 
to better undertake functions in the interest of the Africans. 

Finally, and perhaps of great significance should edu- 
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cation become widespread among the Africans, is the 
provision, recently incorporated in the scheme, that there 
be no color bar in the federal public service. 


But for all these safeguards, the Federal Assembly 
will be dominated by whites. Of its thirty-five members, 
twenty-six will be European, elected on a proportional 
basis, and only six African, two from each territory. There 
will be three other European members elected, two specifi- 
cally charged with the responsibility of sitting on the Afri- 
can Affairs Board. 

What is the effect of the concessions made to the 
African’s stand? Apparently none. The Nyasaland African 
Congress on Apr. 13, four days after the referendum in 
Southern Rhodesia, decided to appeal the decision to fed- 
erate to the United Nations. 

Regardless of the outcome of the appeal, the British offi- 
cially are going along with plans to federate. The federation 
scheme provides for an interim period for organization of 
the new government and smoothing over of the many diffi- 
culties that are bound to beset the plan at the beginning. 


<P federation succeed among the three territories, 
there is a possibility that it will be extended. Already 
there are persons in Africa who are sponsoring plans to 
federate all the British territories in Central Africa and 
later, to add the colonies of other European nations. 

The most advanced of these is Capricorn Africa, which 
would bring together under one government six territories: 
Northern and Scuthern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Uganda, 
Tanganyika and Kenya. The brain child of Col. David 
Stirling, wartime boss of Britain’s Special Air Services and 
presently a road construction and irrigation engineer in 
Southern Rhodesia, it was first announced last Dec. 8. 


In addition to the usual arguments of economic advan- 
tage, backers of Capricorn Africa, who represent the people 
living in Central Africa, point to what they believe is a 
new and liberal program on the color issue. It proposes to 
set aside certain areas, such as Uganda, to be ruled by 
Africans. In other territories it would divide the country 
into native areas and open areas. In the latter no race 
would have priority but the determining factors would be 
the ability of individuals to succeed. The plan would admit 
of no separate election lists (i.e., divided according to 
color). Education would be the only qualification for the 
franchise. The plan would exclude further immigration of 
Asiatics. 

The Capricorn Africa Society claims to have won the 
acceptance of a small but growing group of African intelli- 
gentsia and chiefs. It has seven African branches in South- 
ern Rhodesia and eight in Northern Rhodesia. For the time 
being the society, rather than conflict with Central African 
Federation, will concentrate on getting its ideas accepted 
as declarations of human rights by each of the territories. 

Most serious opinion in Britain, whether Conservative 
or Labor, has been deeply concerned with the dangers of 
forcing federation on the Africans. Nobody has any idea 
whether the path the Conservative government has em- 
barked upon will lead to more or less trouble than it will 
avert. It is generally agreed that the area might be bene- 
fited economically and that political and economic develop- 
ments in Africa are urgent musts. It is also agreed that 
things cannot go on as they are, particularly in the light of 
the growing tension between the races. It can only be 
hoped that the tolerant progressives of both races will be 
able to placate the terrible forces at work in Africa so 
that a workable federation, advantageous to all, can even- 
tually emerge. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MAN: An Inquiry into Power 
Politics and World Government by Frederick L. Schuman 


—Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 494 pp., $5.00. 


The subtitle points to the main problem: Can power 
politics be replaced by world government? This book is 
based on a broad study of power politics, reanimating 
our knowledge of history and inviting us to read many 
special investigations which will enable us to become 
familiar with the so-called world states created by con- 
quest. We are reminded of the Pharoahs, Alexander the 
Great, the holy empire of mediaeval time, the Mohamme- 
dan Caliphs, the empire of Genghis Khan and many other 
autocratic rulers up to our time. 

This survey, written with enormous background and 
in itself fascinating, reveals the methods men have em- 
ployed to create “peace” in areas of the world directly 
under their influence. These limited “worlds” had to wage 
war at their frontiers and to crush opposition inside by 
ruthless force. Nevertheless all these world states were 
also limited in their duration. Pax Romana, Pax Britannica 
and the like were peace through power, conquest, mili- 
tarism, terrorism—very enjoyable for the ruling classes 
in as far as they were not afraid of the classes which they 
ruled. The real aim of autocrats was seldom the creation 
of peace, nearly always that of power. Peace is only the 
effect of subjugation. And what about democracy? 

One may call to mind that Britain is a democracy. 
Some chapters deal with the roots both of peace and war 
in the hearts of men. This double disposition is explained 
on the foundation of modern theories including Freud’s 
treatise on Totem and Tabu. They extend to religion and 
the arising of monotheism. 

The longing for love, for brotherhood of men and 
peace is as deeply rooted in mankind as the longing for 
power and the phenomena of fear, revenge, cruelty. Of 
course, psychology of the individual aids to the investiga- 
tion of peace and war. However, friendly and inimical 
relations between states pose their own questions. Here 
we leave the field of cool theory and come to the exciting 
practice of our terrible time. Here the readers will be 
divided—one part agreeing, the other disagreeing with the 
whole attitude of the author or with different parts of his 
statements. 

Probably many will see the Point Four program with 
a more favorable eve, although the criticism of this enter- 
prise certainly weakens the belief that it leads to peace. 

In the case of UNESCO the author is right in saying 
that its “numerous worthy prospects of research and publi- 
cation have contributed to knowledge but not to peace.” 
He is right also in saying that knowledge is not yet virtue, 
truth not freedom and that freedom plus virtue do not 
equal peace. One might answer freedom and virtue do not 
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suffice, but they are an indispensable part of preparation 
for peace. 

On the other hand the author fights against the con- 
cept that “collective security” should be endorsed unre- 
servedly. Schuman defines collective security as “the notion 
that peace among competing sovereignties is possible 
through pledges and plans for a war of all against each.” 
The nonsense of this method is easily revealed, there is 
no “peace by war” (if peace means permanent peace) 
there is no sureness in pledges. Policy-makers in sovereign 
States act in accordance with what they conceive to be the 
interest of their State in each situation. 

We may add that the slogan of collective security itself 
is always used by politicians when this seems in accord- 
ance with their interests at the moment. How anybody 
still believes that they believe in this formula defies logical 


thinking. 
We read anew with horror the report upon the 
‘Tragedy of Geneva’ and the ‘Failure at Lake Success’ 


and are sad to see that under the slogan of “collective 
security” today the U.S.A. is fighting nearly alone in 
Korea. Of course Schuman rejects the plan of Culbertson 
based on the illusion of collective security. (One may add 
that he confounds the concepts of police and army.) Schu- 
man also rejects terror, not only inside dictatorial states but 
between two powers as well. He quotes Dr. Mebane: “Peace 
through strength has always in the past meant war.” This 
touches what is probably the most dangerous trend of 
our day—the armaments race. 

The author is sympathetic with the peace movements 
of the 19th century, which he enumerates. But he puts 
the chapter, “The Dedicated Brethren, under the section 
dealing with ‘Peace by Treason.’ This is right, as far as 
these apostles for peace teach “to disobey law and defy 
authority whenever public decisions demand action con- 
trary to conscience. The Western theory and practise of 
popular sovereignty—i.e., the State is the People, or is 
answerable to the people or derives its authority from the 
People—scarcely alters the case.” One must agree with 
Schuman that in most nations it is precisely the people 
who are ready for war, if they are persuaded that patri- 
otism requires to kill and to be killed. Schuman shows what 
“peace movement” means in Russia today, yet one should 
consider whether ‘Peace by Treason’ is the same in Russia 
and in the Western world. This has to be left to the reader. 

The most important part of the book is the last: 
‘Peace by Contract.’ Here the difference of confederation 
and federation is recalled and a survey is given of the 
many attempts of our day to create the Parliament of 
Man. Here the crux of the two worlds or of the two halfs 
of one world comes into foreground. The reader may have 
followed most of what is brought together in these pages, 
but he will be grateful for the completeness of the survey. 
Members of UWF will be especially interested in the 
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chapter “The Federalist Dilemma’ where the enemies of 
federation are also quoted and one of the few enemies of 
eminence, Reinhold Niebuhr, is justly criticized. 


Schuman himself confesses at the end his adherence 
to world government which “has become for this generation 
the central symbol of Man’s will to survive, and of his 
moral abhorrence of collective murder and suicide.” 


One becomes interested in the pages where the author 
discusses Myth, Authority, Adaptation and Elite as neces- 
sary to reach world government; they are probably not 
treated in this way anywhere else in connection with the 
main problem—to replace power politics by world govern- 
ment. One must ask why Schuman did not elaborate the 
statement quoted above, that the State is the People and 
that authority derives from the People. It would have 
led him to the postulate of a Second Chamber in the UN, 
elected by popular vote. To enter into this problem sur- 
passes the scope of a review. 

What has been picked out is of course a poor frag- 
ment of this unusually rich, erudite and thoughtful work. 
It should be studied by federalists and still more by anti- 
federalists, if they are honestly interested in reaching a 
judgment without prejudice. Schuman’s book will be their 
best guide because one of its many merits is objectivity. 


Paul Frankl 


—Also Received— 


STATE OF THE UNION MEssacE: Excerpts Relating to For- 
eign Policy by President Dwight D. Eisenhower—The 
President’s speech before Congress on Feb. 2. 
11 pp., free; Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 


A Survey oF Foreicn Poticy by 
John Foster Dulles—Address by Secretary 
Dulles delivered over radio and television net- 
works on Jan. 27. 12 pp., free; Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 


PRroGress IN THE War oF IpEas by Wilson “% 
Compton—A report by the former administrator ~ 
of the U.S. International Information Adm., 
Department of State, broadcast to a nation-wide audience 
on Dec. 23, 1952. 5 pp., free; Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 


Tuey Can't Arrorp To Wair by Daniel Behrman—A first- 
hand account of the UNESCO program, including on-the- 
spot photographs, in Ceylon, India, Pakistan and Thailand. 
33 pp., 25¢; International Documents Service, Columbia 
Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 


Britain's Economic ProBLEM AND ITS MEANING FOR 
AMERICA—An analysis of Britain’s present economic situa- 
tion, particularly the failure of that country to develop a 
sufficient export market and the need of American capital 
to alleviate the condition. Certain proposals made by the 
Committee on Economic Development, publishers of the 
statement include freer American tariffs and more invest- 
ment from this country in Great Britain. 52 pp., free; CED, 
444 Madison Ave., New York City. 


FRANCE, GERMANY AND NATO: Our Number One Prob- 
lem by James P. Warburg—The author attacks what he 
considers the futility of present NATO program. Part One 
of the pamphlet analyzes the crisis which has arisen in 
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NATO, that is, the refusal of certain nations to ratify the 
European Army agreement, and the second section sug- 
gests certain alternatives to be carried out by American 
policy-makers. 37 pp., 50¢; The Current Affairs Press, 25 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 


Tue INpivipuaL AND Wortp Society by P. E. Corbett— 
A study of various international agencies, most of them 
affiliated with the UN, which are devoted to improving 
social and economic standards throughout the world. 
Especial attention is given to the Human Rights Commis- 
sion. The author explores the contributions these agencies 
are making toward the establishment of world law and a 
world community. 59 pp., free; Center for Research on 
World Political Institutions, Princeton Univ., Princeton, 


N. J. 


THe REPORT OF THE SECOND LONDON PARLIAMENTARY 
CONFERENCE edited by Gilbert McAllister—Booklet in- 
cludes reprints of all speeches made at the London con- 
ference in addition to a foreword by Clement Davies, 
M.P., plus brief summaries of events held outside the con- 
vention halls. 187 pp., 35¢ plus postage; The Parliament- 
ary Group for World Govt., House of Commons, London, 
SW 1, England. 


—Summer Conferences— 


INSTITUTE ON THE PosITION OF THE U.S. 1N WorLD AFFAIRS 
—This ninth annual session, sponsored by The American 
University in cooperation with the Civic Edu- 
cation Service, will be held in Washington, 
D. C., June 21-July 31. A graduate institute 
with graduate credit. For brochure, write Dr. 
Samuel Engle Burr, Jr., The Institute on the 
Position of the U.S. in World Affairs, The 
American University, Washington 16. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS COMMIT- 
TEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION—To be held in 
Washington, D. C., June 13-16, for the purpose 
of evaluating the work of the Friends Com- 
mittee in Washington since 1942 and to plan 
work for the Committee’s next ten years. Persons wishing 
to attend write Friends Committee on National Legislation, 
104 C St., NE, Washington 2, D. C. 


Tre Unrrep Nations INstiruTE AND WorKsHOP— 
Experts in the field of international relations will analyze 
UN activities here and abroad in a workshop-type confer- 
ence—July 13-24—at State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. Graduate credit will be given. For more infor- 
mation, write United Nations Institute at the above address. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE'S INTERNATIONAL 
SEMINARS—The annual conferences held each summer by 
AFSC provide opportunities for young persons to live and 
work with others of different backgrounds—economic, ra- 
cial, national, religious and political. The 1953 seminars 
will be held at various schools and colleges around the 
U.S. and vary in length from 3 weeks to 7 weeks. For more 
information as to location, costs, etc., write either Arsc 
regional offices or the national office—American Friends 
Service Committee, Inc., 20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia 7. 


FirtH ANNUAL CONFERENCE AT COLGATE UNIVERSITY— 
“American Foreign Policy, A Global Re-Assessment” is the 
topic of this year’s conference, July 11-16. For particulars, 
write Dr. Charles R. Wilson, Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N. Y. 
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—Memos— 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Mrs. W. Ernest Kershaw 


I have been trying to find out exactly what countries 
have written provisions into their constitutions that will 
allow them to join a world organization at that time when 
other nations are willing to get together and talk it over. 

THE FEDERALIST reports one or two, now and then. 
Do you think you could print a list in the May issue, and 
give the dates of each nation’s decision? The vear is 
enough. 

I'm sure other UWF members need such an up-to-date 
list. People in general do not realize how many nations 
are interested in, and willing to work for, world law. When 
you tell people that the U.S. has not expressed itself on 
this issue, they think no one else has. It’s one of those little 
blocks in the public thinking these days. 

That’s too general. 

Please do what you can to get it in THE FEDERALIST. 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 8th 


(Mary Ellen Mackay, research assistant at UWF’s National 
office, gives the following information: Denmark—a pro- 
posed new Danish Constitution, which in all probability 
will go into effect this year, gives Parliament the Consti- 
tutional right to surrender part of its authority to an inter- 
national body. France—the preamble of the Constitution 
of the French Republic, adopted Oct. 27, 1946, reads as 
follows: “On condition of reciprocal terms, France shall 
accept the limitations of sovereignty necessary to the 
organization and defense of peace.” Germany—Article 24 
of the Bonn Constitution for the Federal Republic of West- 
ern Germany, adopted in 1949, reads as follows: “1. The 
Federation may, by legislation, transfer sovereign powers 
to international institutions. 2. In order to preserve peace, 
the Federation may join a system of mutual collective 
security; in doing so it will consent to those limitations 
of its sovereign powers which will bring about and secure 
a peaceful and lasting order in Europe and among the 
nations of the world.” Italy—Article 11 of the Constitution 
of the Italian Republic, adopted Dec. 27, 1947, states: 
“Italy . . . consents on the basis of equality with other 
states to those limitations of her sovereignty which are 
necessary for an arrangement which shall insure peace and 
justice among nations; promotes and favors international 
organizations directed to such ends.” Netherlands—Article 
60g, one of the amendments added to the Netherlands 
Constitution in December 1952, reads as follows: “By or 
in virtue of an agreement, certain powers with respect to 
legislation, administration and jurisdiction may be con- 
ferred on organizations based on international law.” ) 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Stanley K. Platt 

At the Philadelphia Assembly, June 1952, a majority, 
but not the then required two-thirds, voted to change our 
corporate name from United World Federalists, Inc. to 
World Federalists, Inc. The plan was to use the change 
as an opportunity to clarify and publicize our insistance 
on a limited federal world government to assure peace 
as opposed to a unified world government with broad, cen- 
tralized powers. 

Such a change might have been timely then, but 
would it be timely in June 1953, and worth the price 
of achievement? 

Please send your views to Stanley K. Platt, 2002 W. 


Lake of the Isles Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. Your com- 
ments will determine what action, if any, is to be taken 
at the June 1953 Assembly. 

Minneapolis, Minn., April Ist 


TO: Edward A. Conway, S.J. 
FROM: Willford I. King 
I have read, with distinct interest, your scholarly 
article in THe Fepera.ist for April 1953 entitled “Strait- 
Jacketing The Treaty Power.” You bring out, very effec- 
tively, the conflict between the necessity of establishing a 
world government having real powers and the importance 
of protecting the people of our nation against infringements 
of their rights. I have drafted an amendment which, in 
my opinion, would not interfere with measures taken to 
insure world order, but which would, at the same time, 
eliminate the danger that some collectivist measures such 
as those comprised in the Covenant on Human Rights 
might be inflicted upon us without our consent. In the 
thought that you may be interested, here is my draft of 
such an amendment: 
ProposED AMENDMENT 
“No provision of any treaty shall be construed to 
invalidate any provision of the Constitution of the 
United States, or to abridge the rights and powers 
of any State in the United States, or to lessen those 
rights or privileges of citizens of the United States 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States, 
or to impose upon the citizens of any State of the 
United States duties conflicting with their lawful 
duties to their State or to the United States.” 


Comm. for Constitutional Govt., N. Y., April 10th 


CLEARING HOUSE 


“The UN in Focus” was the title of a four-evening 
movie series presented this winter by the New York City 
Council of UWF, in cooperation with the Education Com- 
mittee of New York’s Community Church. The films were 
chiefly UN shorts showing wHo, Fao, UNICEF and other 


Another New York City activity was a UWF Birthday Ball held on Feb. 
16. Shown here sittng one out are Mrs: Richard Eastham, Mr. Eastham 
(formerly a member of the cast of “Call Me Madam’), Maurice Evans 
(currently seen in the Broadway hit, “Dial M for Murder’), Eleanor 
Post of UWF of Brooklyn and Sydney Nelson, N. Y. exec. director. 


technical assistance teams at work in underdeveloped 
countries. UN and UWF guests led the discussion during 
the coffee hour which followed each program. The series 
was enthusiastically received, drawing an average nightly — 
audience of more than 125 people. Financed by an ad- 
vance subscription sale, the series ended with the ex- 
chequer showing a profit of $68. Interested chapters may 
write for details to Miss Sydna White, 391 Bleecker St., 
New York 14. 
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A DEFINITION OF HOPE FOR 
MAN IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


‘Belonging to a nation, man has nations 
that can speak for him. Belonging to a 
religion, man has religions that can speak 
for him. Belonging to an economic and 
social order, man has economic and politi- 
cal orders that can speak for him. But 
belonging to the human race, man is with- 


out a spokesman.” 


Who Speaks for Man? 


By Norman Cousins 
President of United World Federalists, Inc. 
Editor of The Saturday Review 


This book tells the story of world federalism from 
the human, historical, philosophical and political 
point of view. The case for a world government is 
clear, considered and just. No federalist will ever 
forget this human and compelling argument for 


world order. 


A special edition of “Who Speaks for Man?” has 
heen prepared for distribution through United World 


Dept. FE 
Unitep Wortp Feperatists, INc. 
125 Broad St. 
New York 4, New York 
(Add 10% of total cost for postage and handling.) 


federalist edition of “Who Speaks for Man?” 


Federalists, Inc. Mr. Cousins’ royalties and publisher's 


profits from the sale of this edition will go to UWF. 


Individual copies are $1.95 each. A special price 
@ $1.25 each has been set for branches and chapters 
rdering not less than 10 copies. Add 10% on each 


Name 


order to cover handling and postage. 
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the policy of 


United World Federalists, 


he The dignity of the individual and his God-given rights to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness are among the highest aspirations of men 
everywhere; 


Warfare has now become so destructive that these rights are universally 
endangered; 


“To secure these rights governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed; 


As men in the past have created national governments to secure those 
rights which local governments were unable to guarantee so we must now 
create a limited world government adequate to afford the protection 
against war which national governments can no longer effectively pro- 
vide; 


War is not inevitable; it can be prevented by the action of men through 
creation of a limited world government; * 


A limited world government must have powers adequate to enforce dis- 
armament in all nations, to prevent aggression and to maintain peace; 


A limited world government should have direct jurisdiction over the 
individual in those matters within its authority; 


A world government should be federal in form, and limited in power, 
having only those powers specifically granted to it; 


All powers not specifically granted to a world government should be 
reserved to the national governments, thus guaranteeing to each nation 
complete internal sovereignty to manage its domestic affairs. 


e@ WE REAFFIRM our continuing support of the United Nations; 


@ WE CALL FOR the United States immediately to declare that it is a fundamental 
objective of United States foreign policy to support and strengthen 
the United Nations and to develop it into a world federal government 
with limited powers adequate to make, enforce and interpret world 


laws to maintain peace and prevent aggression. 


@ WE URGE all individuals and organizations seeking this great aim to work with & 


toward this objective. 
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